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Presenting Evidence That Heroism Is More Than Fighting 


went about the work of unpacking: 
energetically, paying as little heed 
to the eves upon him as If he had 
been setting up a tent in the Sahara. 

There was plenty of food for com¬ 
ment and wonder in the contents of 
the first van; the gayly oretonned 
chairs, the slender mahogany desk, 
the long, shining buffet. But it was 
upon the objects drawn carefully 
from the second van that every eye 
within reach was riveted. For there, 
unmasked of tlielr wrappings on the 
pavement, appeared what seemed an 
endless array of pieces, spotlessly 
and startlingly white. A cabinet, a 
curious stand, another larger cabinet, 
a long narrow table, an odd-looklng 
chair; these, with several large boxes, 
were carried Into the old l^ane parlor, 
where the new doctor was to have 
his office. 


and thought over the. startling an¬ 
nouncement. A new doctor coming 
next week! After 30 years he. was 
to share New Salem with another! 
Occasionally he had thought of the 
time, though always as far In the 
future, when he would drop out of 
the harness altogether and give way 
to a younger man. But this was 
different. Why, he was barely HO, 
and as hale as he had ever been! 
There would be two doctors in New 
Salem. It seemed incredible. 

Then his mind turned to the man 
who was coming. Young. Jane had 
said, just out of school. Married, too, 
lie inferred, or he wouldn’t be rent¬ 
ing th*' whole house. Well, he would 
find it pretty hard sledding for the 
first few years probably. New Salem, 
once established in a line of action, 
did not change easily as a rule. 

Then with a rush of quick sym¬ 
pathy he thought again. Poor young¬ 
ster! A head full of fine theories and 
the enthusiasm to work miracles and 
not a dollar to rub against another. 
Just as he himself had been 35 years 
ago. There was really work enough 
for two men. after all. and lie would 
take pains, when he could, to throw 
something in the youngster’s way. A 
word from him here and there would 
help. It would he a relief, too, to 
have some one near to help out with 
an anesthetic now and then. 

By the time he had turned out the 
light lie was thinking almost cheer¬ 
fully of the new arrival. At 60 a 
man ought to slow down a little, per¬ 
haps. He wondered if the young fel¬ 
low could afford a car. A great thing 
to have a talk once in a while with 
him about all the latest methods . . . 
pretty hard day . . . hoped Chewy 
wouldn't have to waken him that 
night . . . 

The doctor’s face settled into its 
accustomed peaceful lines as he slept. 


stopping the blue roadster as lie met 
It on a country road. 

"Good morning.’’ he said. ‘T’m Dr. 
Morton. How’s everything going?’’ 

The young man showed a slight re¬ 
straint. but was gracious. 

"Very well, indeed, I-” 

"They’re the finest people in the 
world,” the older man hurried on, 
"these people around here. Of course 
you have to learn their ways a little. 
You’ll find things different from the 
city. A little difference in methods 
needed, perhaps.” 

"Yes." said the young man. "but T’m 
enjoying it—wonderful view from 
here, isn’t there?" 

In the weeks that followed the old 
doctor was regaled with several 
pointed instances of the new doctor’s 
growing popularity. Several people, 
as brands from the burning, were 
hurried to the nearest hospital; Mrs. 
Sydney, the wife of a wealthy retired 
farmer, was discovered to have neu¬ 
ritis rather than rheumatism and wa« 
planning with proud Importance to 
go South for the remainder of the 
Winter; Mr. Smith’s broken arm had 
been X-rayed; and Mrs. Wade had 
been sent to a sanitarium for ner¬ 
vous prostration. 

New Salem was thrilled. Tt took on 
new dignity. Conversation vibrated. 
Of bow much more, indeed, could 
Somerville boast? 

Still the old doctor pursued his fa¬ 
miliar way. It was the more volatile 
element of the community, he rea¬ 
soned, who were so eager for new 
and radical measures. Then, one day 
In March the blow fell. 

On this day he had purposely taken 
the longest way back from his only 
afternoon trip, when he met Cy Lewis 
on the top of the hill above town. Cy 
slowed up as he always did, and they 
exchanged the unfailing remarks 
about the weather and the crops. 

"Old Mrs. Bennet’s had another of 
her spells," Cy remarked, casually, 
at last. 

Almost on the word the doctor’s 
hands were busy at the levers. He 
was looking out for a place to turn. 

"Why didn’t you tell me that at 
once, you fool? Every minute’s pre¬ 
cious," he called above the noise of 
his engine. 

Cy’s face was crimson. He waved. 
He shouted. Finally the doctor 
stopped. 

"No, Don. I guess—you’re not—Why. 
you see—well the truth is. I guess 
they called the young doctor this 
time." And Cy hurriedly started his 
car. 

The doctor drove home stupefied. 
The Bennets had called the young 
doctor. The Bennets. In wealth, in 
refinement, in general intelligence, 
they were the leaders of the country 
community. More than that, they 
were his lifelong friends. He would 
not have believed it possible. Well, 
this was the end. Every one in New 
Salem would know by night that he 
was no longer the Bonnet’s physician. 
Soon he would be nobody’s. Chewy 
watching, sensing calamity, moved 
closer to him. 

"I’m licked, old man." the doctor 
said hoarsely. I’m licked." 


D Ti. JAMES MORTON leaned as 
far back as his old swivel 
chair would permit; placed 
one leu across the straight 
oak chair reserved for pa¬ 
tients; brushed a thinning 
fdr.p*' of grayish hair back from his 
fcrehead; fumbled first in one baggy 
pocket lor his pipe and in the other 
for a disreputable-looking tobacco 
pouch; scratched a match on the side 
of the chair, where several thousand 
like strokes might have been counted 
if tho human eye were keen enough, 
and sagged down into utter comfort. 

Across from him on the worn 
leather couch that stood against the 
wall were the doctor’s two dearest 
possessions: one was tho bulging, 
rusty satchel, still stout, although 
his hand had gripped.It in every evil 
emergency of th*' flesn that had arisen 
in New Salem in the last 30 years; 
tho other was f’hevvy, the Scotch col¬ 
lie, who. for as long as the younger 
people of the town remembered, had 
been inseparably connected with the 
rusty satchel and its owner. 

"Who’s sick down at Lawson’s?" 
one townsman would inquire of an¬ 
other. 

’’I don’t know*. Is anybody?" 

"Must be. l saw Chewy waiting on 
the porch.” 

In sleet and in sunshine, in August 
and in December, by night and by 
day. Chewy went with his master on 
his ministering rounds. If it was a 
town call he followed him. not as 
other * are-free dogs, frisking cir¬ 
cuitously. but trotting soberly with 
the dignity a professional dog would 
show. On country visits lie rode on 
the wide ^eat of the battered car. 
which had accomplished the impos¬ 
sible on every unimproved road in 
the neighborhood, the rusty satchel 
between him and the doctor. And 
■no matter how long the vigil proved 
to be, he waited patiently on guard 
until the other two of the trio 
emerged from the house. 

Usually at such moments the doc¬ 
tor’s greeti eg was cheerful; "All 
right. Chewy. «*ff wo g*» again!” At 
which the dog would jump joyously 
upon him and circle round the car 
in the sheer delight of companion¬ 
ship. 

Occasionally, however, the doctor 
came from a house slowly and did 
not speak until they were back in 
tho car. "I'm beaten, old man. I did 
my best, but I’m beaten." he would 
say, heavily. And Chewy would lick 
the hand on the wheel and then 
watch him with large, brown, under¬ 
standing eyes. 

On thin night as the doctor filled 
hir. pipe he looked across- at Chewy, 
one of whose eyes still opened in¬ 
quiringly in his direction notv and 
then above a brown-and-white paw. 
and hoped that there would be no 
interruptions. 

There were two good reasons why 
the doctor spent his leisure evenings 
in his office. in the first place, it 
gave tlie population of New Salem, 
who knew nothing of "office hours” 
a chance to drop in and t hat a few 
minutes preliminary to requesting 
"some headache tablets for the 
missus.” or **a bottle of cough medi¬ 
cine for the boy." In the second 
place, Jane, the doctor’s *sister. who 
kept house for him in the rambling 
frame edifice adjoining the otlice. did 
not approve of Chewy in her dust- 
proof sitting room, and the two re¬ 
fused to be separated. 

The doctor leaned his head against 
the back of the chair, inhaling the 
pungent blend of tobacco and drugs, 
sweetly familiar to his nostrils, and 
wondered drowsily just what tidbits 
of the town's doings Jane would 
bring back with her from the church 
social. Jane was certainly a master 
hand at gathering gossip. The doc¬ 
tor always listened attentively and 
then, by a trick of the memory in 
which he had long trained himself, 
discreetly forgot all about it. 


VTTUEN the report of the white of- 
flee fittings was given to the 
old doctor at the dinner table that 
night he felt a sense df shook. So 
the youngster was coming with a 
regular laboratory, was he? The 
curious feeling that rose and gripped 
him he was certain was not jealousy, 
hui he throttled it at once to make 
sure. ' 

It began soon to be rumored that 
the new doctor wore a white coat in 
liis office and had all sorts of strange 
accessories there, with which he was 
seen working, through a window. He 
had also driven out from Somerville 
one day in a blue roadster. He could 
evidently afford a car and a good 
one. Still, New Salem waited. 

There had been no report yet of 
a patient. When It did come the 
town was torn between amusement 
and avid interest. 

It seemed that one night the crowd 
in the barber shop had challenged 
Davy Henderson, who was coughing, 
to try out the new doctor. Davy, ac¬ 
cording to his own statement, had 
never been sick a day in his life—a 
big. powerful, ruddy farmhand. When 
the chaffing and betting reached the 
point of embarrassment. Davy sud¬ 
denly rose from the bench and start¬ 
ed down the street. He was gone a 
long time, but those of the crowd 
who waited for him had something 
of interest to tell their wives when 
they got home. 

Davy had come hack in a state as 
nearly approaching excited admira¬ 
tion as he was capable of. 

"By gosh, that one's got a head on 
him! He goes to the bottom of things. 
Do you s’pnse lie just poured some 
lickerish out of a bottle? Not him. 
He felt my pulse! An' questions? 
I’ll bet he could find out more about 
you in five minutes that you knowed 
yourself. 'Even asked me what I eat. 
How often I eat pork. When I told 
him 'most every meal, do you know 
what he did? Took my blood pres¬ 
sure! Yes, sir; that's what he called 
it. Curiousest contrapshun you ever 
seen. T wish you fellows could of 
seen it workin'. Mine' was all right; 
but, as he says, it’s always best to be 
cm the safe side. Arj’ instruments! 
Say. you just ought to go in there 
some day and see the things he’s got. 
All shined up in them white cases. 
He’s pleasant, too. He’ll explain 
things all out to you. He’s Axin’ a 
place in the back where he’s going to 
make tests or something.. He’s a 
wise one. I’m tollin’ you.” 

Davy produced two envelopes of 
tablets, which were passed around, 
examined and smelled judiciously. 
There was no doubt that his report 
quickened the general interest. 

When the old doctor got it next 
evening by way of Jane by way of 
tho friend of the wife of one of the 
men present in the barber shop, he 
maintained a calm front until he and 
Chewy were safe in the office again; 
then he sank into his chair, slapped 
the dog’s silky back and gave him¬ 
self up to delicious enjoyment. 

“Took Davy Henderson’s blood 
pressure!” he explained to Chewy 
with a hearty roar. “That poor kid! 
His theories will soon kill him in 
New Salem.” 

Then he sobered He felt a sense 
of responsibility, somehow, for him. 
He would try to meet him accident¬ 
ally some time, and if he was not the 
touchy kind, perhaps he could give 
him some suggestions about the sort 
of people he would meet here. 

But the new doctor had an amazing 
way of keeping himself busy in his 
office when he was**not flying some¬ 
where at breakneck speed in the blue 
roadster. He was seldom seen even 
at the post office, the general meeting 
place of those more influential citi¬ 
zens of the town w'hose dignity did 
not permit of the barber shop group. 
His wife, a pretty, friendly girl, came 
for the mail. 


THE DOCTOR WAS AT THE FRONT DOOR IN A SECOND 


days he was springing down the 
stairs ^id starting ofT through the 
night. W 


with Chewy behind him was hurry¬ 
ing down the street. 

The door was open. Ho threw off 
his coat in the hallway and went on 
up the stairs and into the room. And 
as he crossed the threshold he re¬ 
alized that never had he felt fitter for 
work, more ready to tight and van¬ 
quish the forces of pain and the bat¬ 
talions of death. 

The battle dragged through the 
long, dark hours. A desperate strug¬ 
gle it proved, in which the gray bat¬ 
talions more than once gathered and 
retreated, only to rally and gather 
again. The sweat of desperation stood 
on the young doctor’s forehead; the 
neighbor woman, white and shaken", 
deserted her post; but the old doctor 
fought on. His thousandth case! He 
must win. He summoned all his 
proven skill from out the years, all 
his strength, all his faith, all his 
unconquerable determination — and 
fought on. hour hv hour. 

And with the dawn, at last, eanic 
victory, glad. safe, triumphant! 

The old doctor was at the foot of 
the stairs when the young man over¬ 
took him. haggard, hut smiling. He 
tried to speak bravely, but liis \oice 
broke. 

"Dr. Morton. J can’t thank you. 


No man could. It was wonderful! 
If there is anything 1 can do for 
you-’’ 

"Oh. that’s all right,” Hie older 
man said, "f was only too glad to 
help you. Just drop in some time 
and tell me all about the new ways 
of doing things. T’m nearly always 
around home now.” he added with a 
sort of wistful humor. 

The young doctor caught his arm 
fiercely. “But. by heaven, sir. you’re 
not going to any more! I’m going to 
tell every person I visit that you 
saved my wife's life, and that you 
did the finest piece of work I’ve 
even seen done anywhere. I've been a 
selfish bounder. Dr. Morton. I 
spouted all the theories I knew to 
catch these people. I saw they liked 
it. And I didn’t understand about 
you. sir. I supposed you were—I 
didn’t realize — but when I get 
through singing your praises in N*w 
Salem now. I'll he lucky if I have a 
single patient left or ever get one 
again.” 

His misty blue eyes looked into the 
old doctor’s misty gray ones as they 
wrung < ach others' hands. 

"Oh. pshaw!" the old doctor said as 
he scrambled into his coat. “There’s 
enough work for both of us lierr. 


I’m just almighty glad everything a 
all right upstairs. You go along 
back there now, and I’ll drop in again 

this evening.” 

He caught up the satchels and went 
out, closing the door softly. From 
the porch Chewy rose to meet him. 
The doctor looked for a long second 
into tho brown eyes, then he said; 

“All right. Chewy. Off we go 
again!” 

At the obi words and the old glad 
tone. • .’bevvy trembled, and then with 
a hound, leaped upon the doctor as he 
started down the steps: he licked the 
hand that gripped the brown satchel: 
then licked the brown satchel itself; 
he tore up the street and down, and 
around in great circles, crouching and 
springing. No time now to think of 
professional dignity, for was Die 
cloud not lifted from his masters 
eyes? Were the good, familiar days 
not come again? 

And the doctor smiled as he fell 
into his old. strong stride. His busy 
life was not vet over. His heart, 
with Chewy’s, was rejoicing, for he 
knew that li»* had won, not only his 
thousandth case, but much, much 


IT was a close, hot night in July 
when the dream came more vivid¬ 
ly than ever. He opened his eyes 
wonderingly. unbelievingly. But the 
dream persisted in reality. Chewy 
was not only barking, but was tear¬ 
ing up and down the stairs. With a 
clutch for his dressing gown, the doc¬ 
tor was out of the room and at the 
front door in a seend. 

On the porch was the young doc¬ 
tor. ashy white in the faint night 
light of the hall. He gripped the older 
man's arm. 

"Doctor Morton, it's my wife-—I 
didn't expect it so soon—there’s no 
one thero but a neighbor, it's going 
to he had, and I’ve lost my nerve— 
I’ve gone shaky—J’ve got to have 
help. Can you-” 

The old doctor's voice cut into the 
quiet. There was strength in every 
syllable. 

"You go back. I’ll be there in five 
minutes. Don’t worry. It'll be all 
right.” 

In exactly four minutes he was 
snatching the brown bag and another, 
ready packed, from tho office, and 


Weather Changes Govern Number 
Of Suits in Each Chinese Costume 


T HE weeks that followed proved 
the correctness of the doctor’s 
diagnosis of himself. A few old fam¬ 
ilies remained on his list for a time; 
a few straggling patients dropped 
into the office in the evenings; but 
even these were at last swept away 
on the tidal wave of enthusiasm for 
his young rival. 

Then there came a week when 
there was not a single country call 
By Friday the doctor could stand it 
no longer. With a brave show of 
casualness, he drove off as if on his 
old morning round. Chewy exulted 
proudly In his old place. 

At a far crossroads the doctor, 
looking nervously right and left, 
turned the car and started hack. The 
dog gave a bark of surprise and 
looked questionlngly up at his mas¬ 
ter. The doctor met the brown eyes 
steadily. 

"It was a lie, Chewy, hut it’s the 
last one. You and I’ll meet this 
thing like men." And somehow' in 
that mysterious interchange of 
thought possible between man and- 
dog the truth lay bare between them. 

After that there was no pretense. 
The doctor sat on«the porch In the 
mornings with Chewy at his feet 
and read the paper and tried to greet 
the passers-by with his old hearti¬ 
ness. One resolve was fixed in his 
generous heart—there must be no 
hard feelings. They were his peo¬ 
ple; he had tried to serve them well; 
tut, whether they deserted him for 
another or not. the attitude of a 
lifetime must not change. 

Sometimes he realized with a pang 
the power he might wield. So little, 
he knew', was needed to bring them 
back to him. A word here, a cau¬ 
tion there, a comment to Jane which 
w'ould soon reach the ears for which 
It w’as intended; all these and more 
he could give in general terms within 
the limits of pfofessional courtesy. 

But the young man was at the foot 
of the hill: he was already past the 
crest and was starting down the other 
side. It was for him to relinquish 
without protest and without bitter¬ 
ness. 

So the days and weeks slipped 
away until It was June. 

"I haven’t seen the young doctor’s 
wife lately,” remarked the doctor 
one night to his sister. "Is she 
away ?” 

"No,” said Jane tartly, "she’s at 
home. I guess she has her reasons." 
“So?" said her brothel*. 

The implication brought to his 
mind a thought he would rather for¬ 
get. In all the general pain of giv¬ 
ing up the work he loved there was 
one particularly poignant regret. 
The old doctor knew that in one 
phase of hts practice, at least, he 
could measure up to the best of them 
without fear, and, lonely old bach¬ 
elor that he w'as, he was glad that 
heaven had sent it so. For in the 
long years of his work he had, by a 
skill that seemed somettmes to him¬ 
self almost miraculous, brought safely 
Into the world nine hundred and 
ninety-nine new lives. The record 
and the dates were all .entered In a 
little book in the office. He often 
leafed through it. The pages had 
acquired a personal sacredness. In 
a sense they were his children, the 
only ones he would leave behind him. 
He had speculated often about his 
thousandth case. As the qumber had 
mounted year by year, he had hoped 
with a fond sentiment which torture 
could not have wrung him to confess 
that his days would not be cut off 
before he had rounded out this sum 
of new life. 

Now it looked as though a taunt¬ 
ing, ironic fate had decreed that nine 
hundred and nine-nine should remain 
unchanged on the page. For, day by 
day, the old doctor was idle, with an 
idleness that to him was harder to 
bear than the Btress and strain of 
many an epidemic season had been. 
He put the office in immaculate or- 
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Many Textile Mills Springing Up In Country, Which Will Be Great Cotton Belt 

HY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 

SHANGHAI. China. 

F cotton is king in America it 
surely is emperor in China. This 
is the land of the blue cotton 
gown, and it has at least 400.- 
000.000 who wear nothing else 
. cotton all the year around. It 
only the few rich and well-to-do 


ton mill in Massachusetts. At that 
time the were only nine cotton mills in 
China: four at Shangtung, one at 
Foochow, one at Hangchow, two at 
Wuchang and another at Hongkong. 
In all. less than 400,000 spindles were 
running. 

Today China has more than 92 cot- 
, ton mills scattered all over the coun¬ 
try, and mills are being built in Man¬ 
churia as well They are operating 
between 3.000,000 and 4.000.000 spin 
dies and upward of 13.000 looms, and 
producing more than 2.000.000 piece? 
of cotton goods and 1.000.000 bales of 
yarn every year. The center of this 
cotton manufacture is Shanghai. Mole 
than liaif of all the mills and about 
two-thirds of the spindles are located 
here. The mills belong to the Chinese, 
the Japanese and the British. There 
are 5 British mills, 23 Chinese mills 
and 24 that are Japanese in capita! 
and management. Some of the Chi 
nese mills employ American advisers 
and use efficient American methods. 

Perhaps the most up-to-date of all 
these cotton factories is the Wing-On. 
situated on the west bank of the 
Whangpoo River about 3 miles from 
the hc*art of Shanghai. I went through 
it with Mr. Frank Lowell, the selling 
agent of the Saco-Lowell Shops of 
boston. The mill was designed and 
equipped by the American firm, An¬ 
derson Meyer & Co., which Mr. Lowell 
represents, and he tells me that there 
is not a more modern mill anywhere 
in the world. Mr. Lowell ha^ equip 
ped 30 new mills within the past 5 
years and every bit of the machinery 
put in has been of American make 
When I was bore before most of the 
i machinery was British, but our 
| chines have proved so superior that 
j the new mills are now being enttrel> 
equipped with American machines. 

The Wing-On mill has just started 
j It has S acres of buildings, but these 
I are for spinning cotton yarn onI> 

[ It has erec ted an additional plant of 
the same size for weaving piece goods, 
and that will he in operation by the 
time this letter is published. The mill 
now employs 1.700 hands. It works 
day and night In two 12-hour shifts, 
and never stops for Sundays or holi¬ 
days all the year through. 


H E woke with Jane’s entrance, the 
office door banging behind her. 
Ho. roused himself, while Chewy was 
retreating to the corner and removed 
his feet from the chair. 

"Why. Jane, you seem excited. 
What’s the news this time?” 

“News!” Jane’s voice rasped out. 
"Well, I think there is news, though 
it seems we’re the last people in 
town to hear it. I’ve thought there 
was something in the air; but I 
couldn’t get the truth out of anybody 
until tonight. Who do you suppose 
has rented the old Lane house?” 

“Give it up,” said the doctor mildly, 
feeling around for his pipe. 

*’A new doctor!" Jane almost hissed. 
"And lie’s coming next week?" 

The pipe rattled to the floor. 

"A—a what?" the doctor gasped. 
"Yes, sir, a new doctor. Some young 
upstart just out of a university. He 
began practicing in the city, it seems, 
and then had a nervous breakdown 
or something, so he’s coming to the 
country. It was Joe Best, from Somer¬ 
ville, that told him about New Salem, 
and T think Joe Best might have 
minded his own business. What are 
iou going to do about it?” 

“Well.” the doctor said slowly, with 
his dry smile, “unless you have some¬ 
thing better to suggest. I’ll just let 
him come.” 

And to this remark the doctor re¬ 
fused to add. either in the way of a 
question or comment, as he closed 
the office, went into the house, estab¬ 
lished Chewy in his usual place in the 
front hall, so that he could give his 
barking summons as soon as the door 
hell rang, and went on up to his own 
room. 

Once there he sat down heavily 


are much like Montana, the people 
add suit after suit as the weather 
grows colder. They gauge their tem¬ 
perature not by the thermometer but 
by the number of suits they have to 
put on. The two-suit days are mild, 
the three-suit days are colder and 
five or six suits mean that it is 10 
degrees or more below freezing. On 
such days the portly Chinese, who is 
able to have five wadded suits, lias to 
squeeze to get through his own door¬ 
way. 

There is no other country in the 
world that consumes as much cotton 
as China. Suppose that the Chinese 
buy only 20 yards ‘per person a year. 
At that rate, the cotton goods required 
for their clothing would annually 
equal 8.000,000,000 j*ards. The figures 
alone are beyond comprehension; but 
to make a concrete illustration, the 
cloth would be enough to carpet a 
motor highway wide enough for 30 
automobiles running abreast all the 
way from here to the moon. It would 
make a strip almost 3 miles in width 
as long as from Philadelphia to Los 
Angeles. 

But even this is only a patch on the 
possibilities of the future. Wages 
are rising, and the wants of the peo¬ 
ple increasing. The Chinese can use 
three times as much cotton as now 
and not be overclad. Indeed, it is 
probable that they are now' wearing 
60 yards. Instead of 20, per capita. 
The demand is rapidly growing, as 
may be seen in the new movements to 
increase the cotton area and In the 
modern factories that are Joeing built 
throughout the republic. 

But first let us look at the cotton 
plantations. We are apt to think that 
we have the only big cotton area 
upon earth. Dr. Sw’ingle, one of our 
agricultural explorers, who has travel¬ 
ed widely over this country, tells me 
that China has as much good cotton 
soil as the United States, and he calls 
it the cotton belt of the future. The 
Chinese had been raising cotton 400 
years before there was a single cot¬ 
ton plant in our country, and it has 
been spinning and weaving ootton 
from that time to this. The plant 
will thrive almost everywhere from 
Peking to Canton, and from Ningpo 
to Chengtu; and there are eight great 
states In which it is a principal crop. 
Even the present yield makes China 
about second or third among the cot- 
ton-growing countries. The United 
States ranks first, and it is neck and 
neck between India and China as to 
which holds second place. The best 
cotton fields are in the Yangtze Val¬ 
ley, and tho very best in the delta. 

* * * * 

TTHE cotton grown is of a short 
staple, and the seed used has 
been bred so carefully throughout the 
ages that the crop per acre is not 
large. The average is about 470 
pounds of seed cotton and 176 pounds 
of clean cotton per acre. 

Of late, however, the new r agricul¬ 
tural colleges have been turning their 
attention to increasing the yield. Seed 
is being imported from the United 
States, and the Chinese government 
has hired an American cotton expert 
to assist .in the movement. He has a 
contract for three years. At present 


TT WAS some weeks later that Jane 
burst out with her latest dis¬ 
covery. 

“What do you suppose he’s done 
now?” Jane would not dignify him 
with the medical title, so she referred 
to him always as “he.” “He’s found 
out that little Eddie Houston has 
adenoids, whatever they are, and he’s 
going to take them out. He says 
they keep children back at school, 
and Mrs. Houston is telling all 
around that that’s the reason Eddie 
didn't make his grade last year." 

There followed a mild epidemic of 
adenoids in the town, those, chiefly 
interested being the mothers of chil¬ 
dren who had not as yet developed 
into prodigies according to parental 
hopes. Then came a violent wave of 
elimination of tonsils. 

One day the old doctor succeeded in 


CHINESE COOLIES FURNISH THE CHEAPEST METHOD OF 
TRANSPORTING COTTON FROM THE PLANTATIONS TO THE 
MILLS. ONE MAN CARRIES BIG BAGS SUSPENDED FROM A 
BAMBOO POLE.*’ 


Special Summer schools are being 
started in tho cotton region about 
Nanking, and the reconstruction of 
some parts of the cotton area is plan¬ 
ned. It is proposed to consolidate the 
small farms and make big planta¬ 
tions. The schools are to train fore¬ 
men for these farms. 

A year or so ago a cotton field in 
Shantung was planted with American 
cotton. The result was an increase 
In yield of 50 per cent, and it so ex¬ 
cited the farmers about that they 
came in at night and stole the cotton 
as soon as it was ripe that they might 
use the seed. In the past the Shan¬ 
tung cotton has been among the 
poorest of China. # It is now among 
the best, and is bringing high prices. 
The American seed is found to out¬ 
class the native in Its hardihood and 
resistance to climatic conditions. 
There are now’ 17 experiment farms 
devoted to cotton, and the Chinese 
Cotton Millers’ Association of this 


including about 28.000,000 pounds of 
artificial indigo, come largely from 
Germany. 

Such cloth is able to compete with 
the cottdn mills to so great an extent 
that there are hand looms right here 
in Shanghai, the center of the mod¬ 
ern spinning and weaving industry. 
In the far interior, wages are so low 
that the handmade goods often cost 
less than the machine product. The 
weavers in the remote districts work 
by the piece, getting only a dollar or 
so for 200 yards, and making perhaps 
20t yards In a day. They do well to 
earn 25 cents In 12 hours. 

It is these hand looms that create 
the groat demand for the cottrfn yarn 
now being spun in the big mills 
throughout th© country. China is, 
also, the world's greatest importer of 
cotton yarns and the second greatest 
Importer of cotton piece goods. She 
buys something like $ 60 , 000,000 worth 
of cotton yarn and $100,000,000 worth 
of cotton piece goods every year. 


T AM told that the labor conditions 
1 are better than in any of the other 
mills except the Japanese. I know 
that, as far as the material and equip¬ 
ment are concerned, they arc ex¬ 
cellent. 

Indeed, the Wing-On mill would he 
considered a modem mill In New Eng¬ 
land or in any of our Southern State* 
Its buildings arc of reinforced con¬ 
crete. with great walls of glass and 
transparent roofs. All the Interior 
woodwork and iron Is painted white, 
and hundreds of incandescent lamps 
make the mill as light at midnight 
as at midday. The ventilation is ex¬ 
cellent. The* machinery is well equip¬ 
ped with safeguards against acci¬ 
dents to the workers, and the floors 
arc of hardwood. The mill is run hv 
electricity furnished by the Shanghai 
municipal power plant, with overhead 
motors for each two or three ma¬ 
chines. 

In fact, as far as the materials and 
equipment are concerned, this mill 
might bo dropped down into Spartan- 
burghs. C\. oi Fall River. Mass., and 
not be out of place—the only differ¬ 
ence is in the people that work in ft 

So much for brick, wood, stone and. 
steel. Now’ let us look at the human 
element of this modern industrial 
establishment. First the workwomen, 
for of the 1.700 hands now etvxx'ov^d, 
fully 1.600 are women and girls. The.' 
work for what is equal to 18 to 22 
cents of our money per day. Each 
day is- 12 hours long, or rather Uli. 




HIS WIFE CAME FOR THE MAIL, 





























